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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1910. 


Presentation to Mr. Tomas Gratam Jackson, R.A. LL.D., F.S.A., 
Monday, 20th June 1910. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A., President (Royal Gold Medall:st 1896). 


KE, have the privilege, and at the same time the important trust and responsibility, 
of electing a recipient for the Royal Gold Medal; it is destined for one who by 
his life has advanced the Art of Architecture either by building, by writing, or 

hy research. 

The last presentation was to Dr. Arthur Evans, in recognition of his valued contribu- 
tion to our knowledge by the unearthing of Knossos, throwing light on an early phase of archi- 
tecture. To-day it is the accomplished architect and man of letters that is chosen by 
his brother-architeets, with Royal approval, for the distinction of the King’s Gold Medal 
for Architecture. The confirmation of our choice was among the last acts of the Royal Patron 
that we have lost. 

Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, upon finishing his University course, became the pupil of 
Sir Gilbert Seott, thus beginning his career in the heat of the Gothic revival ; and he acquired a 
knowledge of the medieval methods of building which has served him well; for I think the 
Gothic inspiration is felt in most of his works, though they may be clothed with forms or detail 
of other origin. 
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Mr. Jackson is an artist of strong individuality, with an intimate and practical knowled: 
of material, and he has helped much to bring together the several arts; he was an acti) 
member of the Art Workers’ Guild, of which he was some time Master. 

Mr. Jackson has had the satisfaction of making his impress especially on one city, wit] 
which his name will always be associated. Oxford, almost unique in its survival as a mediay: 
city, was bound to move with the times, and we might have feared the result of changes that 
must come. But, by good fortune, the modern growth of that city has been generally und 

















RUGBY SCHOOL SPEECH-ROOM, (T. G. Jackson, architect.) 
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wise direction : the spirit of the old has been preserved, while there is freshness, originality, and 


wuty in most of the schools and colleges that have risen in our own time, and that harmonise 

wippily with the works of the pious founders, and for very much of this work Mr. Jackson is 
esponsible. 

He is a Royal Academician, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and an Honorary Fellow 

§ Wadham, Oxford, while Cambridge has just honoured him with the degree of Doctor. He 














NoRTHINGTON Cuuncn, Hants. (T, G. Jackson, architect.) 
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has asecure place among men of letters ; I think his first book appeared nearly forty years avo 
and it has been followed from time to time when he had wisdom to impart. 

As architects we are glad to honour those among us—a small minority—who ean set forth 
our alms and explain our cause to a world that has been rather heedless of our art ; when wrone 
have been contemplated, Mr. Jackson’s voice has always sounded clear. Architectural education 
is a matter in which he has always taken keen interest, and he has been a valued member o{ 
the Board of Architectural Education. His interest in this education is not limited to th 
architect ; he would have the principles of our art understood once more by the craftsman, th 
builder, the employer, and the public ; then we architects would be foreed to do only our best. 
[ hope most of us feel, as [ believe Mr. Jackson does, that the advancement of architeeture is 0} 
vastly more importance than the prosperity of the architect. 

Mr. Jackson has made repeated visits to the Nearer East, especially to the Balkan Stat: 
where he has studied the Romanesque in its home, acquiring such intimate knowledge of th 
traditional mode of building that the Dalmatians sought Ins help to build the Campanile ot 
their Cathedral at Zara. 

Of the many works of Mr. Jackson, I suppose the Examination Schools at Oxford stand out 
most distinctly, and we remember the interest they caused at the time of their building, 
inaugurating in some respects a fresh departure. 


























SCHOULS, OXFORD, (T. G. Jackson, architect) 
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RADCLIFFE LIBRARY, OxrorD. (T. G. Jackson, architect.) 
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To Mr. Jackson we owe modern buildings for Brazenose, Lincoln, Corpus, Trinity, Balliol, 
and Hertford, the new Radcliffe Library, Somerville Hall, the City High School, and the High 
School for Girls; also the restorations of the Bodleian Library, St. Mary’s and All Saints’ 
churches. At Cambridge we owe to him the new Law Library and Law School, as well as the 
Sedgwick Memorial Museum amongst other buildings. 

From the same hands we have the restoration of many precious relies, among them Eltham 
Palace, Great Malvern Priory, Bath Abbey, Christchurch Priory. His also is the anxious work of 
maintaining Winchester Cathedral against the threatenings of underground forces. 

We might make a long list of churches built or restored, as well as of important additions to 
iton, Westminster, Rugby, Harrow, and most of the seats of learning—a grand record of scholastie 
work which at the same time is scholarly work, and which will always be honourably associated 
with the name of Thomas Graham Jackson. 

He will gratify us now by coming on to the list of Royal Gold Medallists, and allowing me 
the honour, in your behalf, of placing upon him the blue riband of our ealling. 











RADCLIFFE Lipkary, OXrorD, (T. G. Jackson. architect.) 
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MR. JACKSON’S REPLY. 


Mr. Prestpent, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 

[ am sure I need not say how deeply sensible Lam of the great honour that has just been eon- 
ferred upon me. ‘To an artist no appreciation can be so welcome as that of his brother artists. 
We live indeed by the patronage of the publice—a publie which is I believe, on the whole in th 
end, able to form a right estimate of the merits of those whom it employs, but which is perhaps, 
too, liable to be influenced by fashion and by a blind obedience to erities to be always right at th: 
moment—a public certainly more likely to be shocked than pleased by anything that has a show 
of originality. It is, therefore, rather to the jadgment of those who follow the same craft as him- 
self that the artist looks for the due appreciation of his work, and if he sueceeds in securing thei 
approbation he is indeed happy. It is the knowledge that he has secured this, in spite of many 
shortcomings of which he must himself be only too conscious, which gives its real value to such 
distinctions as admission into the ranks of the Royal Academy or the very high compliment you 
have just paid me by making me the recipient of His Majesty’s Gold Medal. 

May | add that I am particul uly touched by the fact that you have bestowed vour highest 
distinction on one who is not a member of your Society and one who—I almost tremble to say 
it—has even at times been an opponent of your policy : opposition however, I am happy to say, 
which has never caused any interruption of friendly relations between us ? 

[ can recall many instances of courtesy on the part of the Institute towards myself. On 
more than one occasion you have been good enough to nominate me, though not a member of 
your body, to select competitions for great Government or municipal buildings. I have often 
at your invitation had the pleasure of listening in this room to very able addresses, of taking 
part in the discussion that followed, and occasionally of reading Papers myself at your Meetings. 
| rejoice, therefore, to think that the matters on which we differ bear a Very small proportion 
indeed to those on which we are agreed. Although I remain, and I fear must still remain, an 
incorrigible unbeliever—some will perhaps say a perverse and a hardened unbeliever—in the 
possibility of discovering an artist by the process of examination; and, although some may think 
that I attach an undue and extravagant importance to that independence of statutory qualitica- 
tions, that freedom from the bonds of strict professionalism to which, in my humble opinion 
whether I be right or wrong—the British School of Architecture is indebted for that proud 
position which it holds, and [I think rightly holds, among the schools of Westernart which possess 
a less measure of freedom than that which we enjoy, still, however we may differ on these points, 
[ feel sure we are all equally devoted to the noble art we profess and are equally desirous of 
promoting its true interests. 

[ will not call architecture the greatest of the arts, for in true art there is no greater and no 
less. ‘The only distinction I recognise is that between good art and bad. We may, however, 
claim for architecture that it is the only necessary art, and as such it must always be of supreme 
importance to human society. It is an art that was compared by, if Lam not mistaken, Madame 
De Staél, to “ frozen music.”’ We might, I think, also describe it as the “ poetry of construction.” 
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[{ resembles poetry by the various and indescribable manner in which it affects the mind. Every 
in will be able to recall certain lines of a great poet which touch him in some unaccountable 
iy. It need not be the idea they convey. It may be the mere music of the words, or simply 

e harmonious arrangement of the sentences, but they awaken a thrill within us that we should 
| ind it very hard to explain. And yet the favourite passage which moves our very soul may 
leave another lover of poetry quite untouched. 

lt is the same with music. The suspense of some discord, the dying fall of some cadence, 
imay play upon the very heart-strings of one hearer and “ dissolve his soul in eestasy,”’ while 
the same passage will leave another lover of music quite calm and unmoved. 

And so with architecture. It appeals in various ways to different people. It appeals to the 
sume people differently at different times. No one can say why certain buildings appeal to him 
above the rest, while to others they seem to have no pre-eminent claim on our admiration. For 
instance, to me the most sympathetic interior among our English cathedrals is that of Exeter. 
| cannot tell why. | have often tried to understand why, but I have never been able to arrive at 
an explanation, and I can quite believe that my preference may not be shared by anyone else in 
the room. It is as impossible to say why certain lines and certain proportions in a building, 
certain arrangements of void and solid, of wall and window, buttress and doorway, certain retine- 
ments of detail, should awake within us sensations of majesty, awe, or loveliness, while others of 
equal pretensions leave us unmoved, as it is to say the same of a poem or a sonata. 

The architect then is a poet, for architecture touches in a special way the poetic sense. What 
isa poet? He is the zoenr7s, the maker, the creator, the manto whom it is given to realise in terms 
of sense the conception of his imagination, either in language with the man of letters, or in marble 
or stone, brick or wood with the architect and the sculptor, or on canvas with the painter. It is his 
powerof doing this which distinguishes him from other men, and it is a power which, though it may 
he fostered and cultivated, can never be implanted where it does not already exist. Like the poet 
the artist is born not made. He must have in him that spark of imagination which education may 
fan into a flame but can never kindle if it is not already there. It is no kindness to encourage a 
student in whom this spark of the divine fire is lacking to persevere in a calling for which he has no 
natural qualifications, and I observe with satisfaction that in the latest schemes which have been 
put forward for the education of young architects it is suggested that students who show no 
special turn for art should be advised to take their abilities to some other pursuit. But when the 
spark of imagination is present the passion for creation becomes the dominant motive of a man’s 
life. ‘The true artist can no more refrain from design than the poet from singing. More fortunate 
than other men, his calling is not only his means of livelihood but his supremest pleasure without 
which life would lose its savour. Without enthusiasm nothing great is done in art, but when the 
artist has his heart in his work he must be unfortunate, indeed, if he is not able to leave behind 
him some work which will entitle him to the grateful remembrance of posterity. 

Once more, Sir, let me thank you and the great Society over which you preside, for the high 
honour which you have done me, an honour which I shall always consider one of the highest to 


Which an architect could aspire. 














THE MODERN 
By C. H. Remuy, M.A.Cantab. 


Y only personal and first-hand impressions 
| of American architecture were gained on a 
a six weeks’ visit to the eastern States in the 
spring of last year. My impressions may be said to 
have begun on the boat from Liverpool to Boston, 
if one may discount at once, as indeed one may, 
the average Englishman’s idea that all American 
buildings are sky-scrapers, and that what art there 
is consists in a series of engineering feats by which 
the towers and spires of Europe are daily made to 
look insignificant and silly. 

On board I soon found, to my surprise, that the 
ordinary American man or woman whom I there 
met knew not only the names of the architects in 
their own towns and their chief buildings, but also 
where in the States I should find, say, the latest 
work of Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & White, or of 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings. This interest by the 
general public, which the rest of my visit con- 
firmed, is very striking. New buildings—largely, 
no doubt, as the more obvious expression of 
national growth and prosperity—are objects of 
intense public curiosity ; the daily papers not only 
illustrate them profusely, but give the careers of 
their designers, treating them as public benefactors, 
or the reverse, with a highly salutary frankness ; 
while papers like the Architectural Record exist 
and flourish with the express object of feeding 
and stimulating this interest among the public at 
large. Increasing travel in the Old World has 
helped in the same direction, and if “to lick 

From a Paper read before the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, 8th February 110. 
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(Messrs. Smithmeyer & Pelz, P. J. Pelz, E. P. Casey, architects.) 
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creation”’ is still the childlike ambition of th 
average American citizen, it is not a bad thin 

when that citizen is an architect, with all th 
resources of a millionaire client at his disposal, 
pitting his work against the master buildings of 
the world, and that to an audience daily becoming 
more and more able to appreciate the subtilti 

of our most abstract art. Before I visited th 
University Club at New York, by Messrs. M‘Kim, 
Mead & White, I was not a little amused to ly 
told by an unemotional Scotch architect practising 
in New York that I should find in this club 

palace worthy to rank with |the Farnese, tli 
Massimi, or any of the great Italian palazzi, but 
after I had visited it I was very much of the sam« 
opinion myself. It is a commonplace to say that 
no art can flourish unless it makes some sort of 
popular appeal, and American architects are to ly 
congratulated on the enthusiasm they have calle: 
forth—an enthusiasm which is now spreading in 
friendly rivalry from town to town, till each 
claims not only finer buildings than the other, 
but finer combinations and groups of buildings, 
finer open spaces, boulevards, and squares, finer 
dreams for the future, which are fast crystallising 
into definite town plans. 

Looking at the matter historically for a few 
minutes, it will be remembered that the immens« 
material prosperity which is now inseparable fron 
our idea of America is a matter of the last twenty 
years or so. Curiously enough—for art and 
wealth but rarely walk hand in hand—architectur 
has during the same period shown its most 
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tinetive products and reached its finest results. 
American buildings at least “the more recent 
decent’’ does not hold, whatever it 

ay do elsewhere. And this cannot be solely 

counted for by plentiful opportunity. The same 
wealth has been at the disposal of the painters 
wud sculptors—and where are they? The few that 
have achieved distinction belong more to Europe 
than to America, and remain there. To find the 
reason we must go further back and trace the 
system under which both American architecture 
and American architects have grown up. 

To begin at the beginning, the colonists— 
iinglish, French, and Spanish—had to establish 
themselves in a land destitute of any ancient 
monuments. It is difficult for us, with the call of 
the past always in our ears, to appreciate what this 
meant. No previous emigration in the history of 
the world presents a comparison. 


Ot 


less 


h The Dorians, as 
Professor Hamlin pointed out in a Paper recently 
read at the Institute, when they overran Sicily and 
the south of Italy, were planting themselves and 
their temples in a land of hill and vale not unlike 
the Peloponnesus they had left. The vast distance 
over the ocean travelled by the American colonists 
brought them to such new conditions of mountain 
range and virgin forest that any actual reproduction 
of the architectural forms they had left behind 
was an impossibility. The material readiest to 
their hands, as it still is in all but the heart of 
their cities, was wood, and into this they had to 
transmute the stone forms they could remember, 
or could recover from such catalogues of still death 
as Chambers’ Civil Architecture. Fortunately, 
perhaps, at this period there were few or no pro- 
fessional architects, and in the New England 
district, where our own forms prevailed, the work 
of building the timber houses fell, naturally 
enough, into the hands of joiners and carpenters. 
The result was that the Georgian architecture of 
Liverpool and Dublin received in America the long 
proportions, the delicacies of line and moulding 
we now call Colonial. No doubt such details as 
marble chimney-pieces were imported from the Old 
World, but the distinctive air of sunniness, elegance, 
and lightness, to which the lofty porticoes of 
wooden columns, some twenty diameters or more 
in height, so much contributed, was due to that 
sense of fitness of design to material which every 
cood craftsman left to himself sooner or later 
develops. The period of colonial architecture was 
followed by one of rather ponderous and dreary 
classic, in Which the Greek orders, just coming 
into fashion in England, were considered a 
necessary adjunct to any public or semi public 
building. The best work at this time fell into the 
hands of Government engineers, whose knowledge 
of architecture was limited by the conception, as 
Mr. Swales has pointed out, that a Greek Doric 
order was the hall-mark for a customs house or 
treasury, and a Greek Ionic for a church. 
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Then followed, about 1840, the spray of the 
Gothic revival ; the wave broke itself in England. 
More than one English architect came out full of 
the new enthusiasm and did not a little work. 
The lack, however, both of medieval monuments 
to form a background, and of a strong religious 
revival, such as there was in England, to provide a 
motive power, prevented any notable achievements. 
The mass of the work done at this time was of 
the crudest description. I saw Gothic churches 
in the best streets of New York which would 
disgrace a Welsh Baptist community, than which 
we know no lower level. This Gothic, however, 
must not be confused either with Richardson’s 
distinctive Romanesque or the peculiar _ per- 
pendicular work of extraordinary picturesqueness 
and force which has been accomplished of late 
years by Messrs. Cram & Goodhue at Princeton 
and West Point. I may say in passing that this 
latter in its way seems to me almost as distinctive 
a result as the big marble Renaissance buildings of 
the last ten years, to which I mainly wish to draw 
attention. 

After the Gothic movement came the dis- 
covery of gold in California, the Civil War, and 
generally a time of great excitement and mad 
speculation, when architecture as well as all else 
that made for culture and refinement reached a 
complete standstill. The pity of this was that it 
was also a period of increased wealth in the 
eastern States, so that a great deal of building was 
done the general character of which was bad 
imitation of one European style after another. 
“Tt was not enough to offer the public a choice 
between a Greek, a Gothic, or an Italian villa. 
Swiss chalets and Oriental kiosques were con- 
sidered necessary for the due expression of the 
varied tastes of American democracy, and in 
certain cases, such as a house near Hartford, Conn., 
deliberate attempts were made to combine Classic, 
Gothic, Italian, Swiss, and Oriental features into a 
single building.” * 

This was indeed the darkest hour of American 
architecture, but it was also the hour before the 
dawn. In 1858 Richard Morris Hunt returned 
from Paris, where for ten years he had been a 
student of the I:cole in the atelicr of Hector 
Lefuel. Imbued with French methods, he at once 
started an atelier of his own, and from this single 
step the rise of modern American architecture can 
be traced. Among Hunt’s first pupils were George 
B. Post, Charles Grambril, Professor Ware, and 
Henry Van Brunt. In 1864 Ware and Van Brunt 
migrated to Boston, and though the taste of the 
former, at any rate in those days, was for Victorian 


Gothic, they started an atelier of their own. In 
the next year the great Boston Institute of 
Technology—probably the finest technicai institute 


in the world—was founded, and, with a logic which 


* Architectural Record, January 1910, p. 16. 
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was all the better through not being too exact, a 
School of Architecture was added to round off the 
scheme of the sciences. In this way was started 
the school which in a few years was to become, 
potentially as well as numerically, the greatest out- 
side Paris, the school which still exercises to-day 
the most vital influence over a whole continent. 
Ware was asked to become its first professor, and 
owing to the ideas he had imbibed in Hunt’s 
atelier, in spite of his Gothic predilections, he 
collected money and started for Paris to study at 
first-hand the methods of the great Iicole. He 
returned the next year, and in the following, 1868, 
the first regular school of architecture in America 
was opened with some eight to ten students. The 
school now numbers 200, drawn from all paris, 
including our own colonies, and the length of the 
course is five years. In 1870, two years later, the 
Cornell School was started by Professor Babcock, 
and in 1881 Ware moved to New York, to start the 
great school of the Columbia University. Penn- 
sylvania, the third biggest, was founded in 1890; 
and Harvard, the richest and best equipped, just 
ten years ago. ‘To-day there are fifteen to twenty 
large schools, with numberless smaller institutions, 
and, in addition to all, there is a Beaux-Arts 
Society, which byits competitions and scholarships, 
undertaken alike in schools and private ateliers, is 
ever inducing a higher standard of draughtsman- 
ship and an increasing facility in design. 

I have sketched the building up of this great 
educational edifice because it seems to me to be the 
secret of the renaissance of American architecture. 
The influence of a definite system by which all the 
young architects are trained along the same lines 
should obviously show itself in greater uniformity 
of character and greater consistency of detail, and 
these are exactly the points most noticeable in 
modern American building. For by their system 
of teaching design the schools have narrowed but 
deepened the channel, and thereby strengthened 
the current of architectural thought, so that instead 
of spreading itself out in a vast variety of styles, 
as it does here, it has for the last ten years been 
spending its force, as it did in Grecian days, in 
perfecting and refining a few definite and allied 
types. And when we remember that this is going 
on over a vast continent, with building opportunities 
unrivalled since the days of the Roman Empire, 
by a versatile race whose agile intelligence has 
been clarified by a system of training, who have at 
their disposal the finest building materials in the 
world—white marble, stone, and bronze—for every- 
day occasions, is it to be wondered at that the 
progress has been rapid ? 

But you may justly ask, how is it, if the schools 
are of such recent origin, they can have had so 
immediate an effect ?—at present only a few of 
their graduates can have reached positions of 
influence and practices of any great size. The 
answer to that is to be found, I think, partly in 
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the sublime confidence of youth, which tells mor 
in a new country than it does here, but mostly in 
the different conditions under which architectural 
work appears to be done. In offices where there ar 
50 to 100 assistants it is impossible that the chie! 
or chiefs can design at anything like a sufficient 
rate to keep the assistants employed, were th: 
latter mere draughtsmen, tracing, copying, o: 
enlarging the exact details of their masters. Thi: 
is not the case in America any more than it reall; 
is in the larger offices in England, only in Americ: 
the fact is more openly acknowledged. On thi 
doors of Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & White’s offic 
in New York are to be seen, first, the names of th: 
original partners, then the names of the mor 
recent partners, and lastly, and most honourably 
of all to the firm itself, the names of the chief 
draughtsmen. As a leading Chicago architect, 
from whose office comes some of the best work in 
the States, said to me, “It is my province to 
give the general ideas, the tradition and inspira 
tion governing my work, but for the rest I am the 
critic of my assistants’ interpretation of them.’ 
How different from our own eclectic methods, 
from Mr. Norman Shaw carrying out his not 
inconsiderable practice with the aid of a pupil 
and an office boy, and sending away the ori- 
ginal drawings because he had no one to make 
tracings. What we may then in contrast call the 
American system is only possible with a highly 
trained staff, and, more than that, with a staff 
trained in a definite tradition. This is exactly 
what the American schools give, in spite of the 
somewhat fallacious claim to catholicism printed 
in their prospectuses. The whole system, as far 
as I could ascertain, consists in a steady drill in 
one type of design, which we may roughly call 
French classic, though it is classic pruned of 
recent French extravagances—the tour de force 
and l’art nouveau. Whatever historical lectures 
there may be, the real work of any school of 
architecture is necessarily the work done on the 
drawing-boards. It is a striking fact that in 
all the larger American schools they have a 
Frenchman, often a proxime accessit to the Prix 
de Rome, under the title of Professor of Design, 
teaching in the studio. The head of the school, 
now that the schools have grown to such large 
proportions, is generally too immersed in adminis- 
trative duties to do much teaching beyond mere 
lecturing to my mind the least effective form 
teaching in a fine art can take. 

The work of the American schools, then, which 
is done under French direction, naturally follows 
Paris methods. In his four or five years at the 
school the student carries out a series of progres- 
sive designs, beginning in his first or second year 
with compositions in the orders. Then he passes 
on to what are called “ dictation ’’ problems —that 
is, problems in which the scope of the problem 
is strictly limited—e.g. a staircase or an entrance 
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hull to some definite building, like the Farnese 
Valace. These problems are designed in their 
unge and order to add to the student’s vecabulary 
—that is, to his knowledge of detail—and before 
each such problem he is turned into the library 
to consult specified books and drawings. Good 
libraries are an even greater requisite in America 
than they are with us, who have old buildings at 
hand for our students to measure. By stages such 
as these the student passes to the design of com- 
plete structures, but throughout his whole course 
the designs he makes are divided into two types— 
the sketch design, made at a single sitting of, say, 
twelve hours, and the large design, for the comple- 
tion of which a month or more is allowed. He 
finishes his student career as far as his American 
school is concerned with a design called his thesis 
design, on some monumental subject, such as a 
large railway station or a group of public buildings, 
chosen by himself and finished in a set of highly- 
rendered drawings. On these drawings, and on 
the senior work generally, the student is allowed 
and encouraged to employ the juniors to put in 
repeats and other mechanical work—an excellent 
system which does much to bring on the younger 
men. All through the course great attention is 
paid to draughtsmanship both in the rendering of 
architectural drawings and in drawing from life. 
‘T'he teaching of the detail of construction, save at 
Harvard, plays a somewhat small part, but I pre- 
sume a sufficient one, as the students pass direct 
from the schools to salaried posts, unless they go 
to Paris or Rome.* Apprenticeship is practically 
unknown. The fact is, | suppose, that construction 
in America in the detailed literal sense, not in 
the large ideas of what is constructable, which 
are inseparable from our art, has become, as 
it is becoming with much a matter of 
specialists that the ordinary draughtsman has 
very little of it to show on his drawings. The 
big firms of architects all keep engineers in their 
offices, with special engineering draughtsmen 
under them. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that an American set of working drawings 
is in any sense an impressionistic sketch of a 
building. They are indeed very much the reverse 
too much, one might venture to suggest. Owing to 
the absence of bills of quantities, not only has the 
size of every stone to be shown, but all decorative 
details, lamps, grills, door furniture, &c., have to 
be completely drawn and rendered in such a way 
that the contractors can give accurate prices for 
them. 

The schools then must turn out highly efficient 
designers with great knowledge of detail, and five 
years is not too long for this. Heavy work though 
is expected from the students, and apparently 
obtained. The system of continual competition, 


us, SO 


* At this latter place there is now, thanks largely to 
the late Mr. M‘Kim, a fully equipped American school. 
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against which a good deal might be said, certainly 
means work at high pressure. I returned to the 
draughting rooms one night at Cornell at 10 o’clock 
and found them more than half full of hard- 
working students. I was told too that these same 
men would turn up at lecture at 7.30 next morning. 

Another means of stimulating interest is the 
adoption within the school itself of different 
ateliers. This is the system at Columbia, where 
there is the school atelier, the M‘Kim, Mead & 
White atelier, and the Carrére & Hastings atelu 
To these latter the firms mentioned give their 
criticism, and the competition, therefore, is not only 
between the individual students, but between the 
different ateliers. It seems to me that the practice 
of eminent architects having their ateliers as well 
as their offices, which, in conjunction with or in 
addition to the school system, is the case in 
America, is a most excellent one. On the one hand 
it prevents the student from becoming academic 
in the bad sense—unreal and unpractical—and on 
the other hand it keeps the eminent architects 
themselves from becoming eminent fossils. There 
is no more refreshing exercise to the imagination 
than criticising and helping in a number of 
solutions of the same problem. Facility in design 
like facility in draughtsmanship can only be main- 
tained by constant exercise, and in a sense each 
student’s design is an exercise to the teacher. At 
any rate I found that it was the best men in 
America, and the best only, who had ateliers of 
their own. Why not found them here as a 
supplement to your new school ? 

If, then, it is a true contention that the scholar- 
ship obvious in modern American architecture 
can be traced to their educational system, it must 
not be supposed by implication that there are 
not great and dominating personalities among 
American architects, as there are among us, whose 
influence is widespread. The chief difference 
is, I think, that certain architects and firms in 
America have stood for large tendencies, where- 
as with us they have stood for individual idiosyn- 
crasies. For instance, Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & 
White stand for classic architecture derived more 
directly from late Italian and Roman sources ; 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings for eighteenth-century 
French. Then there is the group of younger 
men, with Messrs. Hornbostel & Palmer at their 
head, whose classic architecture is nearer akin 
to modern French. [ut in none, I fancy, can 
we the same individual touch that un- 
mistakably marks, say, a Rickards or a Lutyens 
with us; and on the whole I am not sure that 
they do not, in their peculiar circumstances and 
as a nation, gain by this. The higher level of 
uniformity makes for progress. The strong in- 
dividuality of Richardson led nowhere: he left 
no school behind him; whereas the refining in- 
fluence of M‘Kim is everywhere apparent. 

Let us take, then, the work of Messrs. M‘Kim, 
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Mead & White for a moment and consider it. 
The firm was founded in 1880. Charles Follen 
M‘Kim, whose death we may deplore as_ the 
greatest loss our profession has sustained of 
recent years, received his early training in Paris. 
Messrs. Mead and White were draughtsmen in 
Richardson’s oftice, though they too had had 
some Paris training. Although by the mass and 
quality of their work they had already achieved 
the position of the leading New York firm till 
1895, in looking back upon it their work must be 
considered as mainly experimental. Up till then 
the definite tendency so marked in their later 
buildings is missing ; always refined, they do not 
evince any particular faith. But 
with the erection of the Villard Houses in Madison 
Avenue a complete change occurs. They are a group 
of magnificent seventeenth-century Italian palaces, 
fine and strong as the Farnese itself, and crowned 
with a very similar cornice. From that time 
down to the present day we may, perhaps, find a 
prototype, and generally an Italian one, for each 
of their larger structures. Every year, I was told, 
one of the firm went to Europe and came back 
enthusiastic over his latest find. But there seems 
to me to be little harm in this when it is the 
effect which is copied rather than the exact form. 
The result with them has never been the lifeless- 
ness of an actual reproduction. And it may be 
argued that after all the number of possible main 
effects in classic architecture is strictly limited, as 
certain critics have maintained of dramatic plots. 
Take the Tiffany Building in Fifth Avenue. Here 
is a square site to be occupied by a building for 
the display, in a series of galleries, of jewellery, 
silver, and glass. The owner is a Venetian. What 
more natural than to turn to the finest of the 
square palaces facing the Grand Canal, the 
Grimani, for the same general effect? Such a 
thine as this is more than ever justifiable in a 
new country, with its tradition yet to make. Some 
one had to set a standard. ‘Travelled Americans 
have seen the monuments of the Old World and call 
for equal buildings at home. They have also, 
what we no longer appear to have, the means to 
pay for them. It was far safer to work on an old 
scheme, carrying it through with the finest detail, 
than, on the huge scale demanded, to execute a bad 
original. If the main idea is borrowed, the detail is 
always perfectly appropriate and full of the delicate 
scholarly touches. To show the extent to which 
this is carried I may mention that a member of the 
same firm told me that in their great P. nnsylvania 
Railway Station, still in course of erection in New 
York, they are introducing in its long colonnades 
the slight upward curves of the Parthenon both in 
the steps and in the entablature. 
Perhaps after all, though, it is their domestic 
architecture which shows more clearly the course 
they are steering. ‘Till fourteen years ago they 
designed, like most other people, picturesque houses, 
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relying for effect on high-pitched roofs, gables, an 
chimneys outlined against the sky—houses ofte: 
full of charm, but with no very definite characte: 
or style. It might be thought that among th: 
buildings of a new country the country-houses 
least could be independent of tradition. But th: 
is not M‘Kim, Mead & White’s view. Since 
1895 every house they have built has been 
formal composition in keeping with the rest o 
their work. Yet these latter houses are no 
barren examples of formal grandeur. They hay: 
succeeded in building houses for rich elients with 
out either handing the rooms over to a professiona 
decorator or losing that quality of simplicity ani 
restraint which makes of the stateliest Georgiai 
mansion a pleasant home tolivein. The majority 
of these country houses are in brick, and based 01 
English Georgian or Colonial types, but with 
more masculine vigour of detail than the originals, 
and that too without any decline from the strictest 
standard of good form. Indeed that is everywher 
their main characteristic, and in America to hav: 
always stood for good taste and not for advertise 
ment is in itself, I take it, a somewhat notabk 
achievement. 

Work such as I have tried to describe obviously 
calls for an oftice equipment somewhat different 
from our own, and it may be interesting to sketch 
briefly the oftices in which it is done. Roughly 
the rooms occupy the whole of the twentieth floor 
in a large rectangular block in Fifth Avenue. On 
entering, a coloured manservant leads you to on 
of a suite of reception rooms arranged along a 
side of the rectangle. These, which vary in size, 
are furnished in good taste with fine specimens 
of antique French and English furniture. The 
special rooms of the members of the firm are 
beyond again. The whole set give on to an 
immense drawing office, capable, I should say, of 
accommodating seventy to eighty draughtsmen. 
These latter are arranged in groups according to 
their work, and attached to each group is an 
engineer, The most striking feature, how- 
ever, in the room is the stack of books—large 
folios chiefly—in special bindings, strengthened 
for use on the desks. The books are no ornament 
of the master’s private room, but in daily use by 
the men. Copies of Canina and Letarouilly were 
lying about. Who nowadays uses such works 
in England? Most of the men employed were 
graduates either of the Paris or of one of the 
American schools, and I gathered that, discounting 
the greater cost of living, their salaries were more 
than double what we can afford to pay. £500 to 
£600 a year was not an unusual sum. 

Turning now to the work of Messrs. Carrére 
& Hastings, the second most prominent firm, 
although both partners came originally, like so 
many other leading men, from Mr. M‘Kim’s office, 
we see at once a distinct change. While the 
parent firm have ranged in a wide eclecticism over 
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the whole field of Roman and Italian work, these 
lntter have restricted their scope to that narrower 
channel of the main Renaissance stream which 
‘lowed through France in the eighteenth century. 
In doing this they have had with them the sym- 
pathy of, the large mass of the younger men trained 

the I:cole des Beaux-Arts or under the shadow 
of its ideals. We find, therefore, in their work 
2 more specified appeal, a greater consistency of 
thought than in that of the older firm. We may 
take perhaps the salient characteristic of all work 
derived from the French school to be the domi- 
nance of plan, its perfect economy and appro- 
priateness. No sacrifice of plan to elevation is 
conceivable to a French-trained architect; he 
would rather, as Carrére & Hastings have them- 
selves done in one or two instances, leave some 
portion of a facade unresolved and unbalanced, 
if the plan so dictated and a complete solution 
had not presented itself. In the new National 
Theatre, which they have just erected, the attic 
story on either flank of the circular corner feature 
differs in treatment; the unfortunate result, as 
seen from the angle, can only be accounted for, 
though hardly justified, by different internal re- 
quirements. While in M‘Kim, Mead & White’s 
buildings the total external effect—the thing as 
a monument—seems to be the first thought, in 
those of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings one is 
conscious all the while of an effort to solve a 
definite and very often a new and distinctly 
American problem. In detail their work perhaps 


lacks the scholarly distinction the older firm still 


maintains, but it is never weak or jejune. In no 
oflice is more time and energy spent in studying a 
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design before its execution. For this purpose they 
make the most elaborate and beautiful models; so 
beautiful that they may themselves become a snare 
and help to petrify the ideas which would have 
remained in a more fluid state on paper. 

I have taken the work of these two firms be- 
cause not only are they the most conspicuous, but 
because I think in them also one sees the two 
main tendencies at present at work in America ; 
the one representing the Italian and English 
Classic (for we also derive from Palladio), and 
the other the French, though in the latter work, 
especially in that of the men who have been 
through the American schools, it is not (and one 
may be thankful for it) the French architecture 
of the last ten years. By founding their schools 
exactly when they did, the Americans were happy 
in avoiding the late rococo and l’art nowveau move- 
ments, which to my mind have for the moment 
so much deteriorated modern French architecture. 
The solid basis of planning, however, on which 
French work always rests, will no doubt once 
more, when fashion again changes, reveal the 
noble architectural forms that for the moment lie 
hidden under masses of extravagant detail. But 
till that time arrives America has seized the lead, 
and as far as I can judge has established an 
architecture which, while satisfying the most 
exigent of modern requirements, is yet the con- 
scious heir, as ours, let us hope, is in part the 
unconscious, of those forms and thoughts which, 
born in Greece more than 2,000 years ago, have 
been for the last four centuries, and must always 
be, with negligible deviations, the spring and motive 
of our life and art. 














(Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, architects.) 
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By GEORGE 


l JHE purpose of this Paper is to trace briefly 
the development of the glass painter’s art as 
illustrated in the windows of York Minster. 


The first mention of glass in connection with 
the Minster occurs as early as the year 669, when 
Wilfred, Bishop of York, filled the windows with 
elass, which, his biographer remarks, “ excluded the 
birds and rain and yet admitted the light.” The 


windows had formerly been provided with linen or 
boards pierced with m ny holes. 

The glass was made in small pieces, but by 
adding pieces held together by lead it became 
possible to fill in a window of any size, and eventu 
ally leaded lights cam use. The 
elazier dealing with plain rely for his 
artistic effects on his leads, which he arranged in 
clere story win- 


manner. What 


into veneral 
zlass had t 
geometrical patterns. The nav 

dows show what can be done in thi 


a charming bit of work it is—yet the glazier was 
not satisfied. The pre-Norman Minster would 
have its walls enriched with colour and frescoes. 
Amidst so much colour plain glass interfered with 


the harmony of the colour-scheme. The glazier 
was induced to try colour on the glass. The glass 
was stained throughout by fusing oxides of metal 
with it in the furnace. The early coloured glass 
windows were formed of pieces of different tints 
arranged in patterns similarly to mosaic-work. 
The patterns assumed geometrical forms as they 
increased in size, and their outlines were widened 
into margins formed by narrow strips of glass. 
The window openings in the Norman Minster 
consisted of a single light finished with a round 


head. The windows were adorned with coloured 
olass in leaded lights. When the Norman nave 
was taken down, about the year 1295, some 


of the glass was preserved in the new nave clere- 
story. ‘The designs consisted of central panels 
about 21 inches in diameter, and were formed by 
combinations of squares and circles. The central 
part was diapered horizontally and vertically or 
diagonally, and the margins were adorned with 
small circles, chevrons, saltires, and lozenges. 

A creat advance in decoration was the introduc- 
tion of foliage, which was treated in the true spirit 
of art by being conventionalised. The foliage has 
been considered to be based on either that of the 
honeysuckle or that of the lady’s mantle. The late 
John Browne, artist and antiquary, of York, paid 
creat attention tothe subject, and was convinced that 
the foliage represented was that of the lowly plant, 
the Water Avens, or Gewm rivale. The plant had 
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Benson |. ]. 
a great reputation for its healing properties 
whence its name Herba Benedicta, “the Bless 
Herb,’ “ the Healer of the World ’’; it was ther 
fore chosen to symbolise Our Blessed Lord. 

The border became an important feature in th 
designing of Norman glass work. There ar 
number of fine borders about 11 inches wide, 
which hexagons, semicircles, separate or inte: 
twined, occur; also interlaced ovals, amidst whic! 
is the conventional foliage of the Herba Benedict 
There is a portion of a beaded octafoil compa: 
ment with a rich border. One border shows tha 
the artist had felt his design fettered by the geo 
metric framework, and had dispensed with it so ; 
to gain a freer treatment. His design consists of 
a rising stem of upright leaves, from each of which 
on either side spring leaves, fruit, and triple stalks 
bearing trefoils. 

Subsequently the geometrical compartment 
were occupied by a picture, at first a single figure, 
and afterwards a subject in which several figure 
appear, either in a panel or a series of medallion 
A panel 2 feet 4 inches wide contains one figur 
of a Jesse window. It depicts a man seated between 
branches, which he grasps on either side. It isa 
beautiful piece of work, showing that the art of 
class painting had attained a high standard. From 
the observation of similar work at Chartres and 
St. Denis near Paris, it is considered to have been 
made about 1130. The Jesse, or Tree of Jesse, 
is a representation of the genealogy of Jesus, in 
which the ancestors are placed amidst foliaged 
branches. 

A panel (fig. 1) 2 feet 5 inches wide formed one 
of a series of medallion subjects, and depicts Daniel 
in the lions’ den. ‘Two lions are laid looking 
towards Daniel, who is standing and holding his 
hands to receive from Habbakuk the cake and bowl 
of pottage. The scene is from the Apocrypha. 

A panel 10) inches wide contains the figure of 
a sainted bishop seated under a round arched shrine. 
This panel is the forerunner of the later figure and 
canopy treatment. The figure probably depicts 
St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 
1253. The Church at Aberford is dedicated to him. 

In the Norman coloured glass the ornament is 
drawn with vigour; from stiff foliage rise bold 
leaves which fold over gracefully and finish with 
curved indented edges. The ornament is empha- 
sised in bright colours of red, green, and yellow 
on a plain blue ground, and gives to the whole a 
rich appearance. 

Round-headed windows were succeeded by 
pointed ones. At first these consisted of a single 
opening. Later the windows were grouped into 
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2, 3, or 5, as in the Five Sisters window. In the 
latter the artist-glazier had to grapple with a new 


LIES VE \ 


problem; he had a group 
of five lights, each 5 feet 
1 inch wide by 53 feet 
6 inches high, to fill in 
with painted glass. 
the instinct of the decora- 
tive artist he worked it out 
in an eminently satisfac- 


tory way. 
These windows 


ereat contrast to those of 
the Norman Minster. 
stead of all bright colours, 
these are only used in 
outlining the medallions 
which rest on a mass of 
much lighter and more 
naturalistic foliage 
lined in white on a brown 
eround. The colours used 
are ruby, blue, green, and 
The medallions 
are varied in form in each 
light and alternate 
colour. The borders have 
foliage similar to the diaper 
with a coloured margin, 
and in each light the treat- 


yell WwW. 


ment is varied. 


foliage of the central light 
there appear the ivy and 


maple leaves. The 
fourth and fifth 
lights have borders 
with foliage trailed 
through a zig-zag 
line, the fifth has 
in addition an in- 
ner margin. In 
the fifth light the 
medallion consists 
of a coloured cir- 
cular border with 
trefoil foliage, en- 
closing an octafoil. 
The window has a 
brownish - green 
look in the mass 
and resembles ta- 
pestry; this has 
given rise to the 
tradition that five 
maiden sisters 
worked the pat- 
terns in tapestry, 
hence its name of 
the Five Sisters. 
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As already indicated the “ Five Sisters ’’ consists 
of five windows separated from each other by 
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clustered shafts. 
Chapter House, and each window consists of five 
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divide those in the 


with a_ traceried 


The “ Five Sisters ”’ 
consists throughout of a 
light uniform tone, which 
is termed “ grisaille,” and 
has a diaper of foliage 
conventionally 
The windows in the Chap- 
ter House have alternately 
erisaille and medallions 
of coloured subjects. The 
erisaille ground, however, 
is white, and the conven- 
tional treatment of foliage 
gives place to the natural- 
istic, the foliage and fruit 
of Nature, as the maple, 
thorn, ivy, strawberry, oak, 
hop, being closely 
imitated. 

In the Chapter House 
heraldry is introduced and 
largely used as a decora- 
tive feature in the painted 
glass of the tracery and in 
the window borders. The 


treated. 


emblazoned are 


those of Edward I. and the 
members of his Court. 
» are seven windows, 
containing twenty 


subjects on the 
Life of Christ or 
of some saint, as 
the ‘ Annuncia- 
tion”’ panel (fig. 2), 
which exhibits the 


fleur-de-lis and 
also the border de- 
picting ivy. In 


the south-western 
window each light 
commemorates a 
different saint and 
depicts four scenes 
from the saint’s 
life. In the first 
light each subject 
is under a canopy, 
which architectu- 
ral feature is now 
introduced and 
henceforth be- 
comes the leading 
feature in the de- 
sign of painted 


glass. 


have narrow lights. 


These are diapered similarly to those in the Chapter 


4p 
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House and have two rows of figures under canopies 
and shields in the base, and heraldic borders. 

The treatment of the nave windows in general 
resembles that of those in the vestibule. The 
vestibule windows vary from two to five lights, but 
those in the nave (fig. 4) are uniform, having 
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Fli., 3.—GREAT WESTERN WINDOW, 


three wider lights with three quatrefoils above. 
The nave windows have white panels outlined with 
natural foliage, alternating with two rows of 
coloured subjects. The subjects are under large 
golden tabernacled canopies set on a rich ground 
of either red or blue, and have a brilliant appear- 
ance. An inscription crosses the base of the lower 
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subjects. In the Chapter House the tracery is 
adorned with shields, but in the nave the shields are 
placed on the grisaille panels. The earliest nave 
window was given by Canon Peter of Dene in 1306. 
It illustrates events in the life of St. Catherine, and 
the base of the central lights contains a figure of the 





FIG, 4.—NAVE, WEST END, SOUTH AISLE. 


donor. From the importance of its shields of arms 
and representation of the King and members of the 
Court in surcoats, it has been styled the Heraldic 
window. Adjoining is the Bellfounder’s window, 
given by Richard Tunnoe, bellfounder of York. 
The upper subjects are from the life of St. William 
of York. The lower band shows the moulding and 
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casting of a bell, and in the central light Tunnoc 
s represented kneeling before an archbishop. A 
window on the opposite side was given by Robert 
of Ripplingham, Chancellor of the Minster from 
1297 to 1332. The adjoining window was given by 
Archdeacon Mauley. ‘The subjects are the martyr- 
loms of St. Stephen, St. Andrew, and the Baptist. 
Below in the centre is a picture of the donor of the 
window, and on each side are represented his 
brothers as warriors. This window was restored 
in 1908. 

The clerestory windows are of five lights. They 
are filled with plain geometrical leaded glazing. A 
band of coloured subjects in geometric panels 
crosses the upper part, below was an inscription, 
whilst the King’s shield between four of his nobles 
occupied the base. 

In the western windows the separation of the 
niched figures by white diapered panels is aban- 
doned. The Great Western Window (fig. 8) has 
the niched figures piled one upon another. 

In the side windows (fig. 4) the canopy is the 
dominant feature. A single figure and lofty canopy 
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FG. 5.—DE! AIL, GREAT WESTERN WINDOW, 


fill in the whole light. The symmetrical treat- 
ment of the whole window is departed from; the 
lights are not repeated ; the central one nearly dis- 
penses with the canopy and is occupied to the top 
with the subject, with a small panel below. These 
windows are remarkable as regards their colouring 
for the extensive use of ruby and amber, which gives 
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them brilliancy when viewed with the afternoon 
sun behind. 

The Great Western Window of eight lights 
(fig. 8) depicts a row of archbishops (fig. 5) with 
the Apostles above, to complete the number eleven ; 
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FIG, 6.—JESSE WINDOW, CHOIR, SOUTH AISLE, 


three compartments show an additional face. The 
third row depicts the Annunciation, Nativity, Re- 
surrection, and Ascension, each subject under 
tabernacled canopies occupying two lights. At the 
top of the two central lights are crowned figures of 
Christ and His Mother. Archbishop Melton, in 
1338, gave 100 marks for this stained glass 
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window. The white glass cost 6d. per foot, and the 
coloured glass 1s. per foot. Anagreement was also 





made at the same time to ola e the two side win- 
dows for 11 marks ea (hat in the north aisle 
has among its figures St. Mary and the Divine 
Child. The southern aisle window (fig. 4) depicts 
the Crucifixion, with a beautiful foliaged back- 
ground in which small figures appea 


Another window of this period is in the southern 
aisle, and has under cai irge figures 


of Saints Stephen, Christopher, and Lawrence. 


There are some windows of similar date in the 
choir. The first, as one enters th thern aisle, 
contains figures of prophets, under canopies, with 
subject panels depicting incidents in the Life of 
Our Lord. 

The Lady Chapel sout clerestory has two 
windows of similar glass ; one depicts five apostles 
and the other various saint The earliest glass 


bout the year 


for the Lady Chapel was mad 
t lesion of 


1380. I t] outhern aisle. The 


IS in the so 


the canopy Is based 1 that f tl castellated 

architecture. The figu present King Edward 

the Confessor between a pilgri St. John. 
Two of the northern cler windows picture 





apostles or prophets wit 
tion of the Creed o1 


ning a por- 
prophecy. 


On the opposite side : 1dow prophets 
bearing Similar se olls. 

In the southern aisle of the cho 3a Jess 
window (fig. 6). Ona d back 
eround is a white vin und form- 
ine a St ries or pane ls in \ hit I } rophets. 

The Great Eastern Window \ painted during 
the years 1405 and 1408 by J Thornton of 
Coventry. Old Testament history, f the Creation 
to the death of Absalom, l in 117 « 
partments, and the R St. John ai 
illustrated by 81 subjects. Each compartment 
about a yard squar 

The northern ais] f the Lady Chapel has win- 
dows of three lights, each containi full-sized 
fioure under a tab led ¢ py 1 a subject 
panel below. Thi yrders ynogran 
The “Serope’”’ Wind w | | inopies, four 
staves in height, that of the base being niched with 
figure in front one, and gels at sides. Thi 
next window has at tl des an octagonal canopy 
of two stages, whilst the « consists of a 
tower supported by two heights of flying but- 
tresses. The adjoining window has similar canopies, 


in position. 

Window side-lights have tall 
Heavenly Choir 
rresponding 


but varied 

The North-easter1 
niched pinnacled canopies. Thi 
is depicted in the 
window in the southern aisl 
ing of a three-storied embattl 
by flying buttresses. 

The Southern aisle windows have three-storied 
canopies on piers containing figures in niches ; the 
differently. The fourth 


trac v. The eé 


has canopies consist- 





1 tower supported 


central canopy is treated 
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window from the east illustrates events in the life 
of St. Thomas a Becket. 

The choir clerestory windows contain much 
white glass and have figures under tabernacled 
canopies and shieldsalong the base. Onthenorthern 
side are windows commemorating Archbishops 
pcrope and Bowet. 

The three windows in the northern aisle of th 
choir are similar in design. Each light has a lare: 
figure under a tabernacled canopy supported by pier 
niched and containing figures. Below are thre 
panels illustrating events in the saint’s life. Thes 
windows were painted about 1423, the first to con 
memorate Archbishop Bowet, the second was giv: 
by Canon Parker, who rebuilt Bolton Percy Church 
and the third by Treasurer Wolveden. ‘The Holy 
Family Window in the corresponding aisle is of 
similar design, but has only two subject panel 
below the large figure. 

The St. William Window was erected about th 
same time, and contains 105 compartments illustra 
ting the Life of the Saint of York. The window 
opposite depicts the Life of St. Cuthbert, in eighty 
five panels, and was given by Cardinal Longley i1 
1437. 

In the southern transept a window illustrates th 
Te Di In both transepts are figures of saint 
und shields. Thereare also a number of interest 
ing “quarries.” The Minster white glass of th 
fifteenth century is hard, but the earlier glass i 
much worn and corroded. 

The York F'reemen’s List in 1381 and 1385 men 
tions “glasenwrights.’’ In 1391 and 1402 glazier 
were enrolled. In1410 John Thornton was admitt 
a freeman of the City. Other glaziers were John 
Chamber, jun., Thos. Ros, John Newson, and Wn 
Gent. The Minster Fabric Rolls mention in 1371 
Wm. of Auckland, glazier, and from 1399 to 1418 

Burgh and John his servant, also Robt. 
Quarendon. From 1447 to 1578 the Pety family 
were the Minster glaziers: John Pety was chosi 
Lord Mayor in 1508, and died in office. 

The Minster contains no less than three-quarter 
of an acre of medieval painted glass, the largest 
collection in England. ‘To the student of history 
these windows are invaluable; they show contem 
porary portraits of kings, queens, courtiers, ecclesi 
astics, warriors, and people in all stations of life. 
The lives of the saints as told by the windows ar 
extremely fascinating. The variedly cruel deaths 
of the martyrs recall the struggles of the early 
Christians. The shields of arms depicted on th¢ 
class are of great value to the herald and genealo 
gist. The exquisite diapered backgrounds, th 
composition of the subjects, the drawing of thé 
figures, and the varied designs of the canopies with 
their wealth of colour and their brilliancy are full 
of instruction for inspiring the artist and designer 
of to-day. To get into touch with the artistic 
feeling of the old work there is no better way than 
to copy a little of it in water-colours on the spot. 


John 
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XVUI. MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETIES. 
By H. Isico Triaas |4.]. 

If the administration of the Town Planning Act 
is to be a success in adding to the beauty of our 
cities it is evident that very much will depend upon 
the co-operation of all citizens, and especially of 
the members of the legal, medical, and architectural 
professions. There is, perhaps, no field in which the 
members of the Allied Societies may find greater 
scope for their endeavours in this respect than by 
stimulating in their different districts the formation 
of municipal art societies somewhat on the lines of 
the Municipal Art Society that is carrying out such 
excellent educational work at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This Society was founded in 1904, and its 
principal object, as set forth in its constitution, is 
“to conserve and enhance in every practicable 
way the beauty of the streets, buildings, and public 
places of Hartford ; to stimulate interest in the 
scenic, artistic, and architectural development of 
the city ; and to encourage a greater civic pride in 
the care and improvement of public and private 
property.” There are three classes of members : 
Life, Annual, and Honorary. The Society is 
voverned by a Board of Directors consisting of 
eighteen members, and there are twelve standing 
committees dealing with such subjects as the 
ceneral city plan, civic centres and public buildings, 
exhibitions and competitions, finance, law, legisla- 
tion, parks, thoroughfares, and playgrounds, street 
fixtures and advertising, kc. Those citizens, there- 
fore, Who are imbued with sufficient civic spirit to 
interest themselves in the welfare of their city, may 
easily find some sphere adapted to their own work. 
It is the duty of the various standing committees 
to investigate matters within the scope of their 
respective appointments and to report thereon 
through their chairman at the regular meetings of 
the Board of Directors. The Directors may also 
call upon the various standing committees for 
special reports at any time. The Society issues, 
from time to time, * Bulletins” upon important 
questions connected with the city. In a Paper 
read before the Society by its president, Mr. C. N. 
Flage, the author thus describes the need for a 
Municipal Art Society and the objects which it 
should endeavour to attain : 

The first modern Municipal Art Society in France— 

so far as I know—had but one member, Napoleon I. 
The second was a larger society as to membership. It 
had two members, Napoleon IJ. and Baron Hauss- 
mann. What these organisations accomplished, prin- 
cipally by an intelligent lay-out of streets and avenues, 
for the proper sanitation and beautifying, as well as for 
the civic economy of Paris, is so evident, and has been 
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so widely published, that no comment is necessary as to 
the advantages which they procured for the city, and 
incidentally for the entire, more or less civilised, world. 

The incidental good came from the force of the 
example, and, as one result of it, we find that yesterday 
and to-day similar organisations have been, or are being, 
established in many of the principal cities of Europe and 
America, and wherever established have remained in 
force. 

Municipal art societies find authority for active exis- 
tence by virtue of those privileges which in civilised 
communities go with the title of citizenship, through 
which certain important rights are conferred upon all 
citizens of good standing ; and one of these rights is a 
voice which can be made to count as a factor in the sup- 
pression of certain popular evils. 

To define a form of popular evil I would say that at 
the present time the spirit of commercialism, excellent 
when well directed, is often twisted and misdirected in 
such a way as to affect the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and all the art crafts adversely. There- 
fore the organisation of civic art societies, made up of 
persons who, under their rights of citizenship, will act 
intelligently in the interest of good taste in ali questions 
touching the natural beauty and artificial ornamenta- 
tion of the city, becomes a necessity, for it is only in this 
way that protests against sometimes fraudulent and 
very often innocent or ignorantly committed acts, re- 
sulting in monuments of ugliness and inconvenience, 
may be made effective. If such effective action is not 
taken by citizens when necessary, the city plan, usually 
less well protected, but quite as important as the park 
plan, may be awkwardly marred and one and the other 
abused instead of being reasonably controlled. 

A civic art society should be large, so that expert 
opinions in certain questions of municipal expediency 
may be had from members at reasonable cost, or at no 
cost, and also because the larger the organisation the 
more widespread will be its influence. It should in- 
terest itself not only in public sculptures and decora- 
tions, but in the grouping of public buildings, and in the 
architectural style of both public and private buildings, 
so that the conglomerate composition of such buildings 
will insure a conservation of harmony in the appearance 
of streets and avenues. It should be interested in 
streets, signs, parks, parkways, and in bridges, rivers, 
and harbours where they form a part of a civic scheme, 
and should in fact be interested in all matters involving 
questions of civic taste. 

The society should not interfere in any way with the 
rights or duties of the city’s officers, but should co- 
operate with them wherever possible and desirable. 

It should be the ready and helpful friend of any 
worthy administration or commission regardless of party 
politics, occupying itself strictly and entirely within the 
limits of those functions which properly belong to it, 

It is a mistake to assume that because they are 
especially interested in"questions of taste and beauty 
municipal art societies are likely to encourage extrava- 
gant expenditures. Quite the contrary is the case, and 
the fact that in the United States they are increasing in 
number and in membership points to the conclusion 
that organised attention to matters involving questions 
of taste inevitably results in a more economic adjust- 
ment of civie expenses and in an increase, not of the 
burden of taxation, but in the list of taxable property, 
that it adds to the health, comfort, and convenience of 
citizens, and invites a growth in population. 


4 Q 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Patronage and Gold Medal 

The King having been approached with regard 
to His Majesty's patron igwe ot the Institute and 
the annual gift of the Royal Gold Medal, the 
following gratifying reply has been received : 

Marlborough House 21st June 1910 

DeEAR Str.—I am commanded by the King to 
inform you that His Majesty is graciously pleased 
to become Patron of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, and that His Majesty will continue to 
present to your Society the Royal Gold Medal for 


Architecture.—Yours faithfully, \ 
W. CARINGTON, 
Keeper of His Majesty's P) y P (rseé. 


The Secretary R.I.B.A. 


The late King : Message from the Queen-Mother. 

The following message from Her Majesty the 
Queen-Mother, dated Buckingham Palace 
the 20th May 1910, has been addressed to the 
Council in acknowledgement of the wreath sent on 
behalf of the Institute on the occasion of his late 
Majesty’s funeral : 


from 


**T wish to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
the kind beautiful wreaths and 
flowers which were sent as tokens of affection in 
memory of our beloved King. 


donors of the 


ALEXANDRA.” 


The Royal Gold Medal rgr1o. 


The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. JT. G. Jackson, R.A., LL.D., took place last 
Mondav before a numerous cathering ot members 


and visitors, the latter including several ladies. As 
customary on the Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening the Royal Gold 
Medallist himself and a number of distinguished 
persons who had been specially invited to attend 
the function. These included Sir Charles Lawes- 
Wittewrouge, Bart., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., 
R.A. [H.F.], Royal Gold Medallist 1906, Sir Aston 
Webb. Cr. ie doyal Gold Medallist 1905, 
J, Shannon, 


these occasions, 


Messrs, Thomas Brock, R.A. | H.A.]), J. 
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R.A. [H.A.], J. 8. Sargent, R.A., the Provost o! 
Eton, the Warden of Wadham, Professor Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Mr. Basil Jackson, and M 
R. A. Powell. A collection of photographs and 
drawings representative of Mr. Jackson’s execute 
works was exhibited in the Meeting Room on th: 
evening of the presentation. A melancholy intere 

will always attach to this year’s Gold Medal i 

that it was the posthumous gift of the late graciou 
Patron of the Institute, King Edward VII. 


The Retiring President : Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Ernest George’s term as President expirin, 
on the last day of the present month, advantay: 
was taken of the closing General Meeting of th 
Session last Monday to give public expression to 
the appreciation which is universally felt for the ey 
cellent service he has rendered the Institute during 
his two years’ tenure of the Presidential office. 

Mr. JoHN Siater [F.], rising to propose a vote 
of thanks, said: Ladies and gentlemen, as 
this is the last time in all probability that our 
present President will occupy this Chair—and per 
haps as an old member of the Institute I may in 
terpolate a feeling of regret to think that this is 
probably the last time that the Chair will ever be 
occupied in this room—I am sure that you would 
not think it fitting for us to separate without passing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest George for the way 
in which he has upheld the traditions of the office 
of President during his tenure of it. (Loud cheers.) 
It is, I believe, no secret that he had a good deal of 
hesitation in accepting the post, and that it was 
only by the pressure of much mild persuasion 
that he was induced to undertake it. But I ven 
ture to hope that he will never regret the two years 
during which he has been President, and that he 
will carry away many pleasurable recollections of 
his term of office. There is one branch of architec 
ture in which, by the unanimous consent of other 
nations, England holds the palm, and that is what 
I may call our essentially autochthonous domestic 
architecture, and I am sure you will all agree with 
me that there would have been something lacking 
in the history of the Institute if a man who is so 
eminent an exponent of this branch of our art had 
not been enrolled amongst its Presidents. (Cheers.) 
I am equally sure that the annals of our Institute 
would be the poorer were it not for those Addresses 
with which our President has charmed us at the 
opening Meetings of the Session and on the occasions 
of our annual prize-giving—addresses which were 
replete with common sense and excellent advice, 
and which were enlivened with a quiet play of 
humour which is the President’s own. These, 
ladies and gentlemen, are the positive merits of our 
President. I am quite sure that he will not mis 
understand me when I say that his negative merits 
have been equally estimable. Mr. Ernest George 
has views of his own, and he has known how to 
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present and to press them at the Council Meetings. 
But he is essentially a man of peace. Polemics are 
unsuited and disagreeable to him, and sometimes, 
ladies and gentlemen, when we are in our working 
clothes we do have polemics here. We have a 
certain number of young members of the Institute 
who are young lions and who occasionally set up a 
rather formidable roar. Small blame to them! 
What is the good of being a young lion unless you 
canroar? (Laughter.) But whenever Mr. George 
has thought that it was in the true interests of the 
Institute that he should hand over the reins of the 
Meeting to one of its Vice-Presidents, he has in- 
variably had another engagement! (Renewed 
laughter.) Iam not joking. I have had a very 
long experience of this Institute, and I remember 
Presidents who would have insisted upon their 
right to preside on any occasion, and I think that 
Mr. George has shown a true wisdom and a true 
feeling for the interests of this Institute in not 
being present on occasions when he felt that some- 
one else could do the work better. With regard to 
the personal relations between himself and the 
members of this Institute I think I can assure him, 
and I am sure that you will bear me out, that he 
carries with him the affectionate regard and esteem 
of those who did not know him before he occupied 
this Chair, and that he has won a warmer place than 
ever in the hearts of those who previously had 
enjoyed his friendship. (Cheers.) Whilst speeding 
the parting guest I may perhaps be allowed to 
express my feelings of satisfaction that Mr. George 
will be sueceeded by a man who has done so much 
for the Institute as Mr. Leonard Stokes. (Cheers.) 
I am sure that we can all wish him a happy and 
prosperous and eventful year of office. Without 
more words, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to pass 
u very hearty vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the Chair. 

Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A., Past President : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have been asked to say a 
word or two in seconding Mr. Slater’s proposal. 
I do not think he has been quite fair to me, for he 
has left me scarcely a word to say. But as I had 
the honour, I think, of speaking the first words of 
welcome when you, Mr. President, took the Chair, 
it is a pleasure to me to say a few words on your 
quitting it, and to express, feebly I am afraid, 
our great obligation to you for the work you have 
done for the Institute as its President. As Mr. 
Slater has said, we understood when you took the 
Chair that you had some little hesitation as to the 
way in which you would fulfil its duties. That, I 
muty Say, was a hesitation which was felt only by 
yourself. (Cheers.) No one else in the Institute 
had the least hesitation about it, and we were 
quite sure that if you took this position you would 
do as vou have done—that is, carry it through 
With distinction and thoroughness. We as an 
Institute are proud to think that so distinguished 
a artist as yourself has been at the head of our 
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affairs for the last two years, and we shall always 
look back upon it with the greatest pleasure. 
IT amno longer in the fighting line, and therefore 
have not seen you on the Council or with your 
coat off, as Mr. Slater says you have been occa- 
sionally, and so I have nothing to say upon 
that side of your Presidential career. I am quite 
sure of this, however, that as you leave the Chair 
you leave an aroma here which will always be 
pleasant to those who remember the period of your 
office—an aroma of artistic enthusiasm which has 
never waned from the time that you commenced 
till now ; an aroma of kindliness to young men, of 
sympathy with colleagues of your own time, and 
an aroma of good fellowship and kindliness to 
everyone with whom you have been brought into 
contact. I am quite sure you have made no 
enemies, but have made everyone your friend, and 
at the same time, as Mr. Slater says, have done 
your duty, as we all knew you would, as President 
of the Institute. I therefore second most heartily 
Mr. Slater’s proposal that the best thanks of the 
Institute be given to you for your notable services 
during the last two years as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, having 
put the motion to the Meeting, the vote of thanks 
was carried by acclamation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, I can 
hardly find words to express to you what I feel 
after the very kind things that my friends Mr. Slater 
and Sir Aston Webb have said about me and my 
stumbling through the Presidentship. (Laughter.) 
I approached the office with great misgiving, feeling 
that the thing was notinmy line. It has, however, 
been a sincere pleasure to be associated with so many 
good men earnestly working for the common good 
and giving up their time in the interests of art and 
for the benefit of their fellows. Iam much indebted 
to our very efficient staff, who have always kept 
things in good order for me; and very much to 
my friend, our able Secretary, Mr. MacAlister. 
(Cheers.) He has always been a staff to lean 
upon. I feel that the Institute is doing very 
earnest and useful work. I little realised when 
taking this office how manifold are the Institute’s 
activities—how much quiet work there is to do, 
and how many important matters are referred to 
the judgment of the President. You will give me 
credit for doing my best according to my light in 
using that judgment, and I am sure that I have 
your forgiveness when the judgment has been at 
fault. Ithank you most sincerely for the kindness 
you have shown me to-night and for allowing me 
for these two years to ~ boss the show.” As Mr. 
Roosevelt says, it is very pleasant to do that, and 
to be decked with “ a little brief authority.””. Now 
it is over, and a very good and strong friend fol- 
lows me. Younger hands will take the reins, and | 
am sure that the vehicle will be well driven under 
Mr. Leonard Stokes’ guidance. (Loud cheers.) 
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CONFERENCE, 
1910. 
The Royal Patronage. 
His Majesty the King he is been graciously 
to accord his Patronage to the Town P 
Conference. 


pleased 
] 
1 


anning 


Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Conference. 
r list of acceptances of 
Conference : 


The following is a furth 
the position of Vice-President of the 

The Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt. M.P. 

Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 

Sir William Emerson. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A. 

John Belcher, Esq., R.A. 

Thomas E. Collcutt, Esq. 

M. Freeman, Esq., K.C. 

G. N. Count Plunkett, Esq. 

The first list 
5th March. 


uppeared in the Journat for 


The Conference Exhibition. 
would be glad if 
architects and others posst ssing drau ~ngs Or models 
illustrating town planning design, which they 
would be willing to lend for exhibition, would send 
particulars thereof to the undersigned at as early 
a date 
The space at the 
being limited, they are 
tions of buildings other than such as have a de- 
finite connection with the subject of town planning. 


The Exhibition Committee 


as possible. 
Committee 
ept illustra- 


disposal ot thi 


unable to ac 







Joun W. Srupson. 
Secretary-Gene ft ( tere é, 
9 ( Sf t Street, W 
A Relic of William Burges. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday the President drew members’ attention to 
an old vellum-leaved sketch-book full of sketches 
by the late William Burges, and asked the Secretary 
to read the followine letter from Sir William 
Emerson, whose gift it was to the Library : 

10th J 1910 


DEAR Mr. 
formal 
British 
William 


PRESIDEN th I send you for 
presentation to the Royal Institute of 
Architects the vellum sketch-book of Mr. 
Burges, A.R.A., which | boug ht at the 


sale of his effects ; ze — ith. 
I think the R.LB. ould be tl ywner of this 
book, which in its way is a very valu ble memento 


of his methods of working and drawin 

Perhaps you will kindly present it “ 
evening of the 
find I shall be 


me on the 
Medal, as | 


vening.—Be- 


present iT10Nn of the r( Id 


un ible to atten | tb t ¢ 


lieve me, yours sincerely, Wa. EMERSON. 
The sketch-book contains dt nes of tombs, 

fonts, font-heads, fountains, shrines, van-lofts, 

gargoyles, screens, bench-ends, altar-pieces, vases, 


which had taken the 


and numerous other details 
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artist’s fancy on his holiday excursions here and 
abroad. There are also some masterly sketch 
of human types, of various species of animals, ane 
of monsters half beast and half man after the cre: 
tions of the sculptors of medieval times. Many o 
the sketches show the artist’s well-known regard {i 
the comic element and his appreciation of th 
erotesque. It is understood that at the sale 
ferred to in the above letter there was some vet 
keen bidding for the relic, and that it was final! 
knocked down to Sir William Emerson for £250. 

On the motion of the President the Meeti: 
passed a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir Willian 
for his valuable and interesting present. 


The R.I.B.A. Board of Education. 

The Board of Architectural Education provide: 
for in By-law 48 has been appointed by the Counc 
and is constituted as follows :— The President, 
Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., John J. Bur- 
net, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Walter Cave, Max Clarke, 


E. Guy Dawber, Wm. Flockhart, Edwin T. Hal 
Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, F.S.A., W. R 
Lethaby, Ernest Newton, E. 8. Prior, Halsey 


Bioarde, John W. Simpson, Lewis Solomon, Joh: 
Slater, Sir A. oa ae Paul Waterhouss 
Sir an Webb, C.B.. lan Mae neg Secre 
tary of the Royal on Herbert Tayle 
Secretary to the Board. 

The Board has held its first meeting and elected 
its officers as follows :—Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Chairman; Mr. Ernest Newton, Vice-Chairman ; 
Messrs. John W. Simpson and John Slater, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The province of the Board is to deal with the 
education of students in architecture and to con 
duct by examiners approved by the Council such 
examinations as are required by the Roval Institute 
under the provisions of any Act of Parliament or o! 
the Charter and By-laws. 


Monograph of the New Sorbonne. 

The distinguished architect of the Sorbonne, M. 
Nénot, Membre de I’Institut, has just presented to 
the Library a copy of the magnificent folio ye: 
a a de la Nouvelle Sorbonne, published at Paris 
by the Imprimerie Nationale in 1903. The ct de 
was laid on the table at the General Meeting last 
Monday and attracted much interest. A detailed 
notice is in preparation for a future issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The Aldwych Site. 

The Times of the 23rd inst. states that the French 
Palace Development Syndicate, which has entered 
into negotiations with the London County Council 
for the occupation of the Aldwych site of the Hol 
born to Strand improvement, will begin building 
operations in October. It is understood that, 
although tentative plans have been drawn up, the 
plans, elevations, and specifications of all the 
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}uildings of what is known as the Palace of French 
Arts and Industries will be entirely subject to the 
(‘ouncil’s approval, which they have yet to receive. 
The total area to be occupied by the new under- 
king is 124,000 square feet. The length of the 
Strand frontage is 430 feet, and that of the Aldwych 
frontage 450 feet. The average depth is 300 feet. 
The estimated cost of the buildings is about 
£300,000. The buildings will comprise a large hall, 
in which a permanent exhibition of French arts and 
industries will be held, including the products of the 
French colonies. This will also be used for inter- 
national receptions, official banquets, conferences 
on French industries and arts, educational con- 
ferences, and similar purposes. In addition there 
will be a café restaurant, containing dining-rooms, 
. grill-room, and billiard-rooms. Winter gardens 
will be attached to the restaurant. A theatre, 
where French artists will appear in classical and 
modern plays, is also included in the scheme. There 
will be a private Royal entrance and a special box 
and ante-rooms for the accommodation of Royal 
parties. A feature of the enterprise will be the tea- 
rooms, which are designed to be a tea place for 
ladies who visit the palace to inspect the shops and 
exhibition. Surrounding this will be a terrace 
where people may sit and take their refreshment in 
the open air. A bandstand will be situated close 
by. Premises are to be provided for a French club 
for the members of the French colony in London 
and the United Kingdom. Over a hundred shops in 
which French goods will be displayed form part of 
the scheme. There will also be French banks and 
bureaus de change, safe deposits, inquiry bureaux, 
postal and telegraph offices, and messenger offices. 
The principal frontage of the building will be in 
Aldwych, facing Kingsway, so that upon entering 
Kingsway from the Holborn end the most promi- 
nent architectural feature will be the Aldwych ele- 
vation of the palace. In the tympanum of the 
porch facing Kingsway will be a bas-relief, executed 
by a French artist, representing the inauguration of 
the entente cordiale. King Edward VII. will be 
represented welcoming M. Loubet, and these two 
principal characters will be surrounded by their 
suites, including King George VY. (then Prince of 
Wales), the Duke of Connaught, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Balfour, M. Deleassé, and M. Paul Cambon. 


New Slade Professor. 


Mr. Selwyn Image has been elected to the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Art, in succession to Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. Image was educated at Marlborough and 
New College, of which he was one of the first open 


exhibitioners. After leaving Oxford he took Holy 
Orders, and was for some years a curate at All 
Hallows, Tottenham, and afterwards at St. Anne’s, 
Soho. During his undergraduate years (1868— 
1872) the Slade Chair was held by Mr. Ruskin, 
whose first tenure of office lasted from 1869 to 1879. 
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The Times of the 20th, in announcing the election, 
states that Mr. Image was one of those who felt 
most strongly the impulse given by Ruskin to Ox- 
ford life and thought, and his studies under Ruskin 
have borne fruit in later life. His connexion with 
the Art Workers’ Guild, of which he was elected 
Master in 1900, has, as is fitting in a follower of 
Ruskin and William Morris, been marked by a con- 
sistent attempt “to arouse and develop an appre- 
ciation of art as an important element in civilised 
human life,” and his lectures to the Guild have been 
received with enthusiasm by a very critical audi- 
ence. His chief works are Windows for the Prince 
of Wales’s Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, the 
West Window, St. Luke’s, Camberwell, and the 
* Four Archangels ” at Morthoe Church, Devon. 
Besides being a distinguished critic of more than 
one form of art, Mr. Image has published a volume 
of poetry, entitled **‘ Carols and Poems.” He has 
acted for the London County Council in making 
awards under their art and technological schemes, 
and he has given much help in connexion with Pic- 
ture Loan Exhibitions. 

The Slade Chair was founded in 1869 under the 
will of Mr. Felix Slade. Its successive occupants 
have been Mr. Ruskin, Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., Mr. Ruskin again, Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, Mr. H. E. Wooldridge, and Mr. C. J. 
Holmes. 


The Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was held last week at 
Burlington House, under the presidency of Lord 
Avebury. In their 33rd annual report the com 
mittee called attention to the increasing number of 
cases where the Society’s advice had been given 
over 200 buildings came before the Society during 
the year—and to the importance of securing early 
information of schemes of “ restoration’ and en- 
largement. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that all forgeries were bad, and what 
they really wanted in restoration was simply to re- 
store and not in any way to deceive the antiquaries 
ofthe future. They were greatly indebted to those 
members who, without pecuniary remuneration, 
devoted their time, energy, and skill to visiting 
different places and making the interesting reports 
on which the excellent work of the Society was 
based. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Somers Clarke 
and adopted. ; 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh afterwards read a 
paper on “Some Norfolk Manor Houses.” He 
said that with rare exceptions the old mansions of 
Norfolk had suffered irremediably at the hands of 
the restorer, though happily some of the smaller 
houses had escaped. In addition to the use of 
brick, the other characteristics of what miecht 
almost be said to constitute the Norfolk style were 
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the crow-stepped gable, double dormer windows, 
very ornate chimneys, pediments of stone or of 
cement-covered moulded bricks to windows and 
doors ; and the use of terra cotta. The lecturer, in 
the course of his detailed description of one of 
several beautiful photographs thrown uponascreen, 
said that the late King had a great reverence for old 
buildings. On a visit shortly after he became a 
Norfolk squire to one of these old houses his host 
rather apologised for being obliged to receive the 
Prince of Wales, as he then was, in so small and old- 
fashioned a hall, and added that he hoped on a 
future occasion to have put something more worthy 
in its place. * What! destroy this old house ? ” re- 
plied the Prince, “ you must not do that; it is 
history.”’ And so it had stood to this day. 


Royal Birthday Honours. 

Among the recipients of the honours conferred 
by the King on the occasion of the day set apart for 
the celebration of his late Majesty’s birthday are 
the following members of the Institute, who have 
received Knighthoods: Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. 
| H.A.], President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, and Mr. Alexander Rose Stenning [F.], re- 
tiring President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 


The University of Glasgow has conferred upon 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A.[F.], the honorary degree 
of LL.D. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The forty-fifth annual general meeting of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund was held at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Albemarle Street, on Monday, 13th June, when 
the Very Rev. George Adam Smith, Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, occupied the chair. 

Sir Charles Watson, the President of the Executive 
Committee, gave an account of the excavations at 
Gezer and some details as to the new excavations about 
to be entered on at Ain-es-Shems. Professor Macalister, 
after investigating a number of sites, had come to the 
conclusion that Ain-es-Shems was the one that offered 
the most probable results from the exploration point 
of view. Ain-es-Shems was stated to be the Beth- 
Shemesh of the Bible, where the ‘“‘ Ark of the Lord ”’ 
drawn by “ two milch-kine on which there hath been 
no yoke ” stopped on its return to the Israelites by the 
Philistines. An Irade had been issued for the purpose ; 
the Young Turks pushed things on a good deal quicker 
than the old Turks used to do. The Committee of the 
Fund had secured the services of Dr. Duncan Mac- 
kenzie, who had been for many years employed under 
Dr. Evans at Knossos, in Crete, to replace Professor 
Macalister, who had been appointed a Professor in the 
University of Ireland. The Society would be con- 
fronted this year by the cost of the publication of the 
Memoir of the Excavations at Gezer, as well as the in- 
evitable heavy outlay in the excavation of a new site, 
and would therefore need the hearty financial support 
of the public. 

The Chairman said that a critical period had arrived 
in the history of the Fund ; the work at Gezer could not 
be considered final until they had received the memoir 
which Professor Macalister was preparing. The expense 
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of publishing the work was enormous, and unles: 
they obtained further support they would not be able 
to do justice to the splendid work which Professo: 
Macalister had undertaken. 


REVIEWS. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
Supplement to the Third Edition of Hudson on Buildin 

Contracts. La. 80. Lond. 1910. Price 3s. 6d. nei 

[Sweet € Maxwell, Lim., 3 Chancery Lane.] 

The Supplement to the third edition of the 
author’s well-known work on Building Contracts 
comprises matter of considerable importance to all 
concerned in practice relating to building and 
building contracts. It records the judgments in 
the following cases, viz. : (1) Patman and Fotheriny 
ham v. Pilditch (in the King’s Bench Division) ; (2) 
Kennedy v. Barrow-in-Furness Corporation, and 
(3) Blackwell & Co. v. Derby Corporation (the two 
latter in the Court of Appeal), with notes setting 
forth in brief the effects of those judgments respec 
tively. It also records the decision of the House of 
Lords in the case of Pearson v. Dublin Corporation. 

The case of Patman and Fotheringham v. Pil 
ditch relates to the admission of bills of quantities 
as part of a building contract. The Courts have 
always shown extreme reluctance to admit 
quantities as part of a lump sum contract, on the 
principle that such admission would be inconsistent 
by converting a contract for a lump sum into a 
contract for an indefinite amount to be ascer 
tained by measure and value, and the author in his 
work on Contracts (Vol. I., 3rd edition, p. 150) 
states upon this subject :— 

“Tf the contract is to complete an entire work for 
a certain sum, and is not otherwise divisible, the 
fact of making the quantities, or the builder's 
detailed estimate, a part of the contract, will not 
make it a contract to do the work and labour 
detailed in the quantities or estimate only and no 
more.” 

The judgment in the case now quoted is in the 
nature of a departure from previous decisions, and 
it should be carefully studied and compared with 
those previously recorded and referred to in the 
author's earlier work. It is important, however, to 
note that this case was not carried to appeal, and 
that it was afterwards “ settled.” 

The cases of Kennedy v. Barrow-in-Furness Cor- 
poration and Blackwell & Co. v. Derby Corporation 
bear upon important questions relating to arbitra- 
tion. The judgment in the first named points the 
distinction between the administrative and judicial 
power of the architect, or engineer, and the necessity 
of clear definition of the precise intention with re- 
gard to reference to arbitration in an agreement of 
contract. 

The case of Blackwell & Co. v. Derby Corporation 
deals with the delicate question of disqualificatiou 
ofanarbitrator. In previous cases the Courts have 
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found that it is difficult to draw the line as to dis- 
qualification short of dishonesty, but this case 
admits other circumstances as involving dis- 
qualification. 

The decision of the House of Lords in the case 
of Pearson v. Dublin Corporation (the judgment in 
the Court of Appeal is reported in the 3rd edition of 
Iiudson on Building Contracts) decides as to the 
responsibility of employers for fraudulent mis- 
representation on the part of their engineer. The 
case has had a long and chequered career. The 
action was tried first in the King’s Bench Division 
(Ireland) before Chief Baron Palles, and the judg- 
ment of that Court was appealed against before 
a Divisional Court, and the appeal was allowed. 
That decision was carried to the Court of Appeal 
(Ireland), when the original judgment was restored, 
but has now been again reversed by the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Hudson has rendered good service by bring- 
ing these cases clearly to notice, not only recording 
the effects of the decision, but setting forth the 
judgments at length, except in the case of Pearson 
v. Dublin Corporation in the House of Lords, in 
respect to which after reading the judgments 
therein delivered by the Court of King’s Bench 
(Ireland) and the Court of Appeal (Ireland), the 
reader is left wondering what could have been the 
grounds on which they were reversed by the Lords. 

The judgments reported are worthy of careful 
study, and they are interesting moreover as indi- 
cating the views which lawyers and judges take 
of certain matters, as compared with the tradi- 


tional views prevailing amongst architects, and 
others familiar with such matters, in ordinary 


practical routine. They also point the moral of 
the importance of a definite decision and clear 
expression of the intention of the parties to a 
contract in view of possible subsequent legal 
proceedings. It must be added, however, that 
perusal of the various judgments herein referred 
to induces one to the opinion that the best advice 
to one about to go to law would be that offered by 
Punch to those about to marry—“ Don’t.” 


Wa. H. Arkry-Berry [F.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHARLES II. TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 
94 High Holborn, W.C.: London, 17th June 1910. 
To the Editor JounNnat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Srr,—In connection with Mr. Walter 
Millard’s inquiry as to the authorship of the draw- 
ings of the triumphal arches in the Institute Col- 
lection, it is interesting to note that they were 
engraved by David Loggan, who both drew and 
engraved the plates for the two volumes Oxonia 
Iilustrata and Cantabrigia Illustrata (published in 
1675 and 1688 respectively). On two of the en- 
gravings of the arches are the words “ D. Loggan 
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sculpt.,” and in one case the word “ fecit ” and no 
other name appears. What does the word “ fecit ” 
include ? One of the plates of the arches in the 
Crace Collection in the British Museum has 
“ K. J. inv.” in the centre, but it is very difficult 
to say whether this has been added in ink, or 
appears upon some “states” of the engraved 
plate: presumably the former has happened be- 
cause these words do not appear upon the plate 
in the Crowle Pennant Collection (also in the 
British Museum), or in two copies I have seen of 
Ogilby’s The Entertainement of his most Excellent 
Majestie Charles II. in his passage through the city 
of London to his Coronation, &e., published in 
1662. It seems to me that the initials “ EK. J.” 
are meant to be those of Edward Jerman, who 
built the late Royal Exchange about 1669, and so 
whoever added them thought Jerman was entitled 
to the credit of having been the designer.—Yours 
faithfully, HERBERT Batsrorp, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects.—On Saturday, 
11th June, nearly thirty members of the Manchester 
Society of Architects visited Peover Hall, near Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, under the leadership of Mr. Isaac Taylor. 
By the courtesy of Sir H. 8S. Mainwaring, Bart., arrange- 
ments had been made for the members to be conducted 
through the Hall and adjoining buildings. The main 
portion of the Hall, a red brick building of Georgian 
date, is hardly an inspired piece of work, although it has 
a very simple and effectively treated staircase. The 
large Elizabethan wing, however. containing a huge 
kitchen and five upper rooms, is of the most delightful 
charm ; the lovely colour of the old brickwork and stone, 
the fine stone mullioned and transomed windows, the 
grouping of the chimneys and sharply pointed gables, 
all contribute to an effect of the utmost beauty. It 
was this portion of the group of buildings that figured 
most prominently in members’ sketch-books. The 
stables are extremely interesting, especially the earlier 
block containing Jacobean stalls sumptuously adorned 
with oak columns and the characteristic strapwork 
of the period. The adjacent church contains in the 
side chapels some fine tombs of the Mainwarings. 
On the Tuesday evening following, a large number of 
members visited Middleton, and inspected two elemen- 
tary schools, by Messrs. Edgar Wood & Sellers, under 
the guidance of Mr. Sellers. While it is quite the usual 
thing nowadays to find elementary schools planned with 
every requirement and convenience, duly supplied with 
good lighting and proper aspect, it is rarely that one 
finds these qualities combined with so serious an attempt 
at fine architectural expression as in the case of the Elm 
Street and Durnford Street schools. At Elm Street the 
treatment of the entrance court, with groined cloisters 
at the sides and a semicircular sweep of low buildings in 
front of the central hall, and the striking treatment of 
the interior of the central hall and its fenestration, are 
the outstanding features of a remarkable design, while 
at Durnford Street, where the plan is on more usual 
lines, the building towers up in great masses, the dignity 
of which is immensely enhanced by the severity and 
restraint of the design. 
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Fire Protection in a London Hotel. 
An appeal, under section 22 (1) (a) of the London Build- 
ing Act (Amendment) Act, 1905, by Mrs. Mary Clark, 
against the refusal by the London County Counc il to issue 
acertificate pursuant to the section of the said Act relating 
to “ protection against fire in certain new buildings,” in 
respect of the building known as the Berners Hotel, 
Berners Street, W., came before the Tribunal of Appeal on 
Ist June Institution. The following is 
extracted Ist, 10th, and 
24th June. 
As the appell int was a ¢ 


at the Surveyors 
from Zhe Times reports of the 
lient of Mr. John Slater, a mem- 
ber of the Tribunal, the latter had been temporarily re- 
constituted as follows : Mr. Fe K.C. (president), 
appointed by the Secretary of State; Mr. John W. Simpson, 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 





Architects: and Mr. Alexander R. Stenning. Past Presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution, appointed by the 
Council of that body. 

Mr. Bodkin (instructed by Messrs. Bennett and Ferris) 


1 Mr. Cecil Walsh (instructed 
Department of the 
espondents 

had been con- 
rupulous care t provide proper 
means of exit, and that, having regard to the size and 
character of the building, to put up screens in the corridors, 
as required by the County Council, would not only defeat 
the object of that body, but would be a serious inconveni- 
ence in the management of the hotel. The guests and ser- 
s every time in 
Moreover, the presence 


appeared ror the app llant; ar 
by Mr. Chilvers, of the Sol 
London County Council) for the 
Mr. Bodkin submitted that the 
structed with the 


tors’ 
buildin 


most si 


vants would have to go through swing 


ceetting to the lifts and staircases. 


of such doors might facilitate robberies, as the doors could 
easily be wedged by criminals. The appr llant therefore 
asked that the stipulations as to screens should be reviewed. 

Mr. Frederick Izant, chief surveyor to the Phenix 


ited), said that he had specialised 


und smoke pre- 


Assurance Company (Lit 
in the study of buildings with a view to fire 
constructed of incom- 


vention. The Berners Hotel was 
bustible materials, and the corridors and staircases were 
entirely free from draperies of every kind. The passages 


were exceptionally roomy ind well ventilate In the un- 
likely event of a fire occurring there was no fear of 
stair < would be practi- 


smoke 
entering the ASCs, as outbre 
cally stam] 

Mr. John Slater, the ar 
opinion there was no reasonabli 
did not think there was a safer | 

The appeal was further heard « 
cluded on the 23rd, when Mr. Slater forr 
plans. 

Mr. Walsh submitted that the 
tion to receive new plans for th 
which had never been before the ¢ yuncil and which 
had not been lodged at the time of the notice of appeal. If 
the present proce lure was allowed it would not be necessary 
in future to submit any plans at all. The fact that 
the appellant had deposited other plans some time ago had 
nothing to do with the questio 

Mr. Bodkin: They were there not to approve plans in 
the ordinary sense, but to approve plans showing the means 
of escape, and the Tribunal was simply asked to say that 


any 
| out at once. 

hitect ¢ said that in his 
or fire, and he 
yuilding in London. 

, and was con- 
lly produced the 


if the hotel. 
sk of smoke 


n 9th June 


Tribunal had no jurisdic- 
of being approved 


purpose 


ounty ( 


mere 





proper means of escape had been provi led. 

The members of the Tribunal having consulted in private, 
the Chairman stated that they had come to the conclusion 
that in the circumstances of this case the screens in 
question were not reasonable requiren Their decision 
related to this particular building, and must not be taken 
asa precedent. The form of their order would be that they 
approved certain plans Mr. Slater had put in, and that they 
determined that the building had been provided with 
means of escape in accordance with these plans. There 


ents. 


would be no order as to costs. 
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MINUTES, XVI. 
Special General Meeting (A. U. C. Shares). 


At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Coun: 
in accordance with the provisions of Clause 22 of t! 
Charter and By-law 67, and held Monday, 20th June 19 
at 8.25 p.m.—Present : Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Pr: 
dent, in the Chair ; 37 Fellows (including 13 members of t! 
Council) and 25 Associates (including 2 members of t] 
Council)—the Minutes of the Special General Meeting he! 
Monday, 9th June, having been already published in t! 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The resolution of which notice had been given havi) 
been read by the Secretary was put from the Chair, a 
voted upon by show of hands ; whereupon it was 

RESOLVED, unanimously, “‘ That this Meeting, su 

moned in accordance with Clause 22 of the Charte: 





hereby confirms the Resolutions passed at the Special 
General Meeting of the 9th June—viz. 
(1) That the Council be empowered to purchase 


all the shares in the Architectural Union 
Company not now in the possession of th 
Royal Institute. 

*(2) That the Council be empowered to pay to Mr. 
Edward Freeman the sum of £1,250 in com 
pensation for the eventual loss of his offi 
as Secretary of the Architectural Unior 
Company.” 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 


Ordinary General Meeting (Royal Gold Medal). 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting of the Session 1909-10, 
held Monday, 20th June 1910, following the above Special 
General Meeting—Present: Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair ; 37 Fellows (including 13 members 
of the Council), 25 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), 1 Hon. Fellow, 5 Hon. Associates, 3 Licentiates, 
and several Visitors—the Minutes of the Business General 
Meeting held Monday, 6th June 1910, having been already 
published were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Matthew 
Henry Holding, Associate, elected 1881. 

The decease was also announced of Thomas Jerram 
Bailey, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1893, late architect 
to the Education Authorities of London. On the motion 
of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a vote of sympathy and condolence be 
passed to the widow and family of the lamented Fellow. 

The following attending for the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the President—viz. 
Wm. Milburn, jun., Associate, and John Charles Bourne, 
William Herbert Webb, and Sydney Joseph Tatchell, 
Licentiates. 

The Secretary read a letter addressed to the President 
from Sir William Emerson, Past President, presenting to the 
Institute a book of original sketches by the late William 
Burges : whereupon, on the motion of the President, the 
thanks of the Meeting were accorded to Sir.William by 
acclamation. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of his late Majesty 
King Edward VII., to Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 
LL.D., and Mr. Jackson having been duly invested with 
the medal replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater [F.], seconded by Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Past President, a vote of thanks 
was passed by acclamation to Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
the outgoing President, for his conduct ofthe affairs of the 
Institute during his occupancy of the Presidential Chair. 

The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at 9.15 p.m. 

















